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In conclusion it must be said that the volumes lose much of their 

possible value for the scholar by reason of the almost innumerable 

errors in the references to authorities. 

W. A. Heidel. 

Iowa College, Grinnell. 

L' experience morale. Par F. Rauh. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1903. 
— pp. 246. 

La morale ct la science des mceurs. Par L. Levy-Bruhl. Paris, 
Felix Alcan, 1903. — pp. 300. 

Both these works deal in effect with the topics that are usually dealt 
with in the introduction to a treatise on ethics, — the character, scope, 
and method of the science. Such methodological discussions have a 
keen interest of their own, but it is an interest which must be admitted 
to be of a rather limited, subtle, and technical kind. It is not a direct 
interest in the matter of the science, but a secondary or reflective 
interest in its form. Probably the student would lose very little, he 
might even gain a good deal, if ' introductions ' were either omitted 
altogether, or relegated to the position of the 'postscript which 
should have been a preface.' Abstract discussions of method are all 
very well, if they are undertaken from an interest in logical system and 
principle. But if they are undertaken, not in the interest of logical 
reflection upon a science already so far constructed, but in the direct 
interest of scientific construction itself, then it is very desirable they 
should be as brief as possible, for after all the best way by far of prov- 
ing how a science should be made is to make it. "The constant whet- 
ting of the knife is tedious, if it is not proposed to cut anything with 
it." The works before us seem to me to illustrate, each in its own 
way, the truth of this saying and the dangers of such abstract prelim- 
inary discussion. They are far too long, diffuse, and over-elaborated. 
They expand into a volume what could have been said in a few intro- 
ductory chapters, and what would, besides, have been said with far 
more effect, if there had been any substantive and constructive work 
behind it. 

M. Levy-Bruhl' s book is an elaborate argument for the Comtian 
position that ethics must be based on historical sociology, that a 
rational art of social practice must be dependent upon a previous 
science of social laws. Of course even this previous science has yet 
to be constructed. Regarded simply as an academic exposition and 
defence of a particular philosophical position, the book has conspicu- 
ous merits. It is always clear and straightforward in style, careful 
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and consecutive in argument, and the author is no less anxious to clear 
up difficulties and remove objections than to urge his own views. 
With these views I cannot for my own part profess to have much 
sympathy. They seem to me to be vitiated by fundamental errors, 
and what little I have to say about them will be wholly critical. 

With M. Rauh's book, on the other hand, I find myself in close 
sympathy and agreement. On the formal side it seems to me inferior 
to the other work, mainly because M. Rauh gives way too much to 
the temptation of over-subtlety, of showing that there is no fine 
distinction upon which he cannot refine again, so that, although his 
book is the shorter of the two, it gives the impression of being more 
spun out. But with regard to the substance of the work, I know of no 
other discussion of the relations of ethical reflection to moral practice 
which is its equal, not only in subtlety, but also in fundamental 
soundness and truth. I will indicate what seems to me to be the 
most important and valuable elements in his argument. 

In the first place, he does away with any separation between ethical 
thought and moral experience, any gulf between ethical science and 
moral practice. He takes his stand from the first within moral experi- 
ence, works within it, and refuses to go outside it and contemplate it 
from some foreign point of view. He opens up this position at once 
in a general criticism of current ethical theories, which is no doubt 
too broadly and roundly expressed, but which nevertheless contains 
a most important truth. "On ne considere pas ordinairement la 
croyance morale comme autonome, mais on la relie par des theories a 
autre chose qu'elle-mfeme. On peut faire a toutes les theories morales 
une double objection. Tout d'abord ces theories sont trop generates, 
trop indeterminees ; elle ne peuvent rendre compte des croyances 
morales speciales, trop complexes pour dtre comprises en une seule 
formule. Mais surtout — et c'est le point essentiel — ces theories 
reposent sur le postulat metaphysique de P identity du r6el et de 1' ideal, 
de l'Stre et de l'agir. Car ou bien elles cherchent l'explication de la 
croyance morale en dehors d'elle-meme, dans des realites metaphys- 
iques ou des faits d'experience (faits d'experience externe : conditions 
climateriques, economiques, etc.; faits d'experience interne : ph6nom- 
enes psychologiques, plaisirs, interets, etc. ), ou bien si elles la consider- 
ed en elle-mgme, elles substituent a la croyance ses signes, ses pro- 
duits, les traces qu'elle marque dans le reel,telles que les institutions 
ou les coutumes. Ainsi font les sociologues, les historiens. D'une 
facon generate les theories suppriment la categorie de 1' ideal, ce qui 
est a faire au profit du tout fait" Cpp. i, 2). A few pages later we 
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get the complementary and positive aspect of the same truth. "S'il 
est impossible de deduire la croyance ou de lui imposer par avance 
telle forme determinee, il ne reste qu'a nous placer au centre de la 
croyance mSme pour l'analyser. Nous ne nous demandons pas d'abord 
pourquoi il faut gtre moral, pas plus que le geometre ne se demande 
pourquoi il faut faire de la geometric Nous ne nous demandons pas 
d'abord si la nature ou la science sont en harmonie ou en opposition 
avec la morale . . . Toutes ces questions, tres importantes sans doute, 
appartiennent a la mttaphysique des maurs, a la philosophic morale. 
Nous ne nous posons pas non plus la question de savoir si l'homme 
est libre ou non de penser bien, libre ou non de faire ce qu'il a 
pense . . . Le physicien ne recherche pas, en tant que physicien, si 
sa certitude est necessitee, s'il est libre ou non de perseverer dans ses 
experiences . . . Comme le savant, comme le geometre, l'honnete 
homme, avant de reflechir sur la nature de son activite, pense, agit, 
travaille. Et de meme que la pratique de la geometrie revele au geom- 
etre sa methode, de mdme que la science experimentale ne s'apprend 
qu'an laboratoire, l'analyse de la croyance morale, dumoded'action de 
l'honnete homme nous revelera sans doute les regies pratiques de 
Taction morale. Les penseurs veritables ont toujours eu l'horreur des 
considerations, des theories qui pretendent s' imposer a la science au 
lieu d'eu jaillir. Descartes preferait aux dissertations d'ecole les re- 
flexions d'un homme de bon sens sur les circonstances de sa vie. 
L' artiste meprise l'homme de lettres qui fait de la critique d'art sans 
avoir frequente Tatelier. Le procede de l'esprit est un. Dans toutes 
ses manifestations il s'eleve de la pensee active, militante, qui travaille 
au contact direct des choses, a la pensee speculative qui reflechit ' ' 
(pp. 6-8). 

I have quoted these passages at length because they express simply 
and clearly the attitude of the whole book. I am not quite sure what 
M. Rauh means by his "philosophic morale" in the above extract, 
or what its precise function is. He promises to explain in another 
book. But at all events it is not the same as ethical science. Ethical 
theories, as he rightly says, which do not spring from the ground of 
moral experience, which, in other words, are not fundamentally con- 
tinuous with the practical thinking of the active worker, are mere 
" theories livresques." 

Two consequences follow : One is that ethical science is necessarily 
conceived as practical, as experimental. A moral principle that does 
not express a mode of action appropriate to certain conditions and 
relations is a contradiction in terms. And a principle proves itself, 
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fulfils its function, by meeting the conditions adequately ; it proves 
itself to be a genuine principle of action by being acted out. In M. 
Rauh's formula, "II faut que toute pensee aboutisse." A moral prin- 
ciple being thus a method of adaptation, its value or truth as a princi- 
ple necessarily depends on the definiteness of its reference to its im- 
plied conditions, the success with which it interprets their various re- 
quirements by a single and definite formula. And it follows that 
only he who is working in the midst of a given set of conditions can 
work out the formula appropriate to them, can measure the relative 
weights of the factors involved, and so find the true point of balance. 
Nor can any moral principle be worth much which has not been thus 
worked out in contact with experience and under pressure of its needs. 
" Une croyance morale ne vaut que du jour ou elle a €t6 verified au 
contact du milieu auquel elle pretend s'appliquer" (p. 69). And it 
follows again that, ceteris paribus, the trustworthiness of any moral 
opinion varies in accordance with its author's familiarity with the cor- 
responding milieu. 

These doctrines seem to me to be fundamentally sound applications 
of logical principle. But it is pretty evident that they require a good 
deal of explanation and qualification, if their practical bearings are to 
be appreciated with exactness. And unfortunately M. Rauh, in spite 
of his subtlety, is often more intent upon saying a striking thing than 
upon arriving at a thoroughly criticised and exactly measured con- 
clusion. One consideration alone means a great deal, viz : that the 
elementary axioms or generalizations of common sense morality relate 
to the most ordinary concerns of daily life, in other words, belong not 
to any special, but to a universal milieu. 

The " regie de la competence ou du milieu " has an obvious bear- 
ing upon the case of the moralist himself. And here again M. Rauh 
seems to me to take a fundamentally sound view. " Le penseur 
moral," he says in his summing up, " a sans doute une tache qui lui 
est propre, et si le theoricien de la justice sociale passait tout son 
temps dans les reunions publiques, il ne donnerait pas au monde la 
formule de la justice sociale. Mais cependant s'il veut la degager, il 
ne peut vivre en marge de la societe. Ici comme en toute chose on 
n' imagine exactement que ce que Ton a fait plus ou moins. . . . Un 
moraliste ne peut penser sainement que s'il a pratique dans une cer- 
taine mesure les choses dont il parle. ... En ces matieres l'autorite 
du temoin est presque tout. La meme parole, insignifiante si elle 
vient d'un novice, prend avec raison du poids, prononcee par un 
homme d' experience. Elle resume alors une vie, elle est pleine de 
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substance" (pp. 79-80). This view seems obvious enough, yet it 
cannot be said to be generally accepted. We are continually being 
told by a certain school of ethical writers (of whom Mr. Bradley may 
be taken as an instance) that it is useless to go to men of theory for 
practical guidance, and that the moralist is a man of theory. They 
would appear to make the singular assumption that the practical 
knowledge and insight which are absolutely necessary for conduct, 
may de dispensed with in the theory conduct. 

The same writers are wont to make much of intuition, instinct, tact. 
The good man does not need to reason about his conduct, he has a 
surer guide in his instinctive feeling for what is right. Now the second 
general consequence of M. Rauh's position is, that, just as he con- 
ceives ethical science to be fundamentally practical, so also he con- 
ceives moral conduct to be fundamentally intelligent, to be a matter 
essentially not of mere feeling or instinct, but of thought. That is to 
say, neither from the side of theory nor from that of action will he 
admit a rigid line of division to be drawn between them. Ethical 
science and intelligent conduct, however much the former in its effort 
after system and the latter in its need for immediate decision may at 
times appear to diverge from each other, are nevertheless fundamentally 
continuous, being both alike phases and manifestations of one and the 
same practical intelligence. And it is interesting to find it indicated 
(p. 244) that M. Rauh has been led by reflection to emphasize, not 
to minimize, the distinctively intellectual element in the conduct of 
the good man, i. e., the man whose conduct the moralist desires to 
understand and formulate. Here, again, it seems to me that the truth, 
however much qualification may be required, lies with M. Rauh, not 
with the ethical school I have referred to. I will quote a couple of 
passages : " Les consciences qui comptent sont les consciences capa- 
bles tout d'abord de se liberer de toute theorie, de se mettre face a 
face avec elles-memes. Ce sont celles qui de plus se placent pour se 
connaitre dans cette attitude impersonnelle necessaire pour penser quoi 
que ce soit : etre moral, c'est penser sa conduite, sa vie. . . . II ne 
suffit pas de penser. II faut trouver le centre systematique ou tend 
toute pensee. Lors m£me qu'elle repugne aux systemes, une con- 
science morale est caracterisee par une doctrine, celle-ci tout, au 
moins qu'il y a une verite de la conduite. Mais une doctrine morale 
ce n'est pas une metaphysique, ce n'est pas davantage necessaire- 
ment la plus universelle, la plus abstraite de toutes les doctrines. 
C'est une de ces pens^es conscientes qui comme toute pensee 
scientifique se retrecissent ou s'elargissent a l'epreuve, au contact 
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des autres pensees, de 1' experience en general. Cette doctrine 
s'exprime par une formule. Toutes choses egales, la conscience 
la plus morale est celle qui se sait le mieux elle-mgme, dont la 
formule est la plus nette, la plus directe" (pp. 231-232). And 
again: "L'honnete homme tel que nous l'avons defini correspond 
bien au savant de laboratoire, tel que le faconne la pratique des sciences 
experimentales. II n'est pas un metaphysicien. II n'est pas davantage 
le pur empirique qui reste a la surface des choses, sans en penetrer les 
lois profondes'. II fait avancer la science, il pense modestement dans 
son ordre. II est a ce premier degre de la pensee ou elle depasse pour 
les rejoindre les donnees imm^diates du sens commun, ou elle touche 
le sol. II va a la conqu&te de la vie, com me le savant a la conquete 
de la nature " (p. 240). 

There is not space to follow out in detail M. Rauh's development 
of these fundamental doctrines. Nor do I wish, in view of my gen- 
eral agreement with his position, to dwell upon minor points of differ- 
ence or qualification. The one criticism of importance which needs 
to be made is, I think, that M. Rauh has before him too exclusively 
the point of view of individual initiative, experiment, or construction. 
He seems to lose sight of the far greater extent to which the practical 
intelligence of the individual is merely assimilative or reconstructive ; 
to lose sight of the fact that the moral mind of the individual is for 
the most part only an individualization of that common mind, which 
is not merely embodied, but actively lives, in the institutions, laws, 
customs, and opinions of the community, and that it is this common 
mind, or permanent substance of the moral life of individuals, with 
which ethics is primarily concerned. It seems to me that the recog- 
nition of this truth would have profoundly affected the development 
of M. Rauh's views, though I do not think it is in principle incom- 
patible with them. 

It is just this truth which is emphasized most strongly, though in my 
opinion also misinterpreted very seriously, in M. Levy -Brum" s work. 
What the science of morals is concerned with, he tells us again and 
again, is a " realite morale donnee." "A un individu normal, vivant 
dans une societe quelle qu'elle soit, dans la n6tre par exemple, une 
realite sociale s' impose, qui lui preexistait et qui lui survivra. II 
n'en connait ni l'origine, ni la structure. Obligations, interdictions, 
moeurs, lois, usages mgme et convenances, il lui faut se conformer a 
toutes ces prescriptions, sous peine de sanctions diverses, tantot 
exterieures, tantot intimes, plus ou moins determinees, plus ou moins 
diffuses, mais qui se font sentir de la facon la plus incontestable par 
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les effets qu'elles produisent et par l'intimidation qu'elles exercent " 
(p. 192). But from this perfectly valid conception of ethical science 
as concerned primarily with a ' ' realite morale donnee, ' ' M. Levy-Bruhl 
draws two quite illegitimate, and, as it seems to me, fundamentally 
erroneous inferences. 

First, presuming that the "realite morale donnee" is exactly 
analogous to the order of nature or "realite physique donnee," he 
argues that ethics (science of morals) like physics is in itself a purely 
theoretical science, though it is capable, like physics, of being used 
by a practical art, which turns the theoretical knowledge to advantage 
for modifying in each case the " realite donnee " to suit our practical 
needs or ends. In the current ethical theories, says M. Levy-Bruhl, 
" il s'agit toujours d'obtenir un ordre de preference, et de fonder, 
selon 1' expression favorite de Lotze, des jugements de valeur. Mais 
est-ce bien la 1' office de la science, de la recherche proprement 
theorique? La science, par definition, n'a d'autre fbnction que de 
connaitre ce qui est " (p. 10). The fallacies of this passage are surely 
transparent. It is needless to remark on the assumption implied in 
the definition of science. That is after all a verbal question. What 
is more serious is the other assumption that value-judgments and an 
order of values have not just as much right to be regarded as having 
an objective validity and existence of their own as scientific judgments 
and the order of nature. M. Levy-Bruhl's "realite morale donnee," 
with its "obligations, interdictions, etc.," is nothing else than a 
highly complex system of value-judgments operating in men's thought 
and action. And the error of his whole position lies in supposing that 
you can study a system of value-judgments in any thorough or ultimate 
way without occupying, or rather while expressly ignoring, the valua- 
tive or practical point of view. One would think, too, that evenfrom 
M. Levy-Bruhl's own point of view, it should be obvious that his prac- 
tical art would be none the worse for a previous practical science, or 
let us say a practical study, which would consider and determine what 
ends are most worth keeping in view in using our theoretical results, a 
study which would establish, to use his own words, "un ordre de 
preference. ' ' But the fact is that everything that is here argued at 
great length about the "realite morale donnee" has been said far 
better, and with the necessary qualifications, in a few pages of the 
Preface to Hegel's Philosophy of Right. 

M. Levy-Bruhl's second erroneous inference is, that because the 
" realite morale donnee" is the subject of a historical development, 
therefore the one and only way of understanding it is that which is 
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practised by historical sociology. " Notre conscience morale," he 
tells us, "si nous la considerons objectivement, est pour nous un 
mystere, ou plutot un ensemble de mysteres actuellement indechiffra- 
bles. Elle nouspresente comme obligatoires ou comme interdites des 
manieres d'agir dont les raisons, croyances disparues depuis de longs 
siecles, sont presque aussi insaisissables pour nous que les globules du 
sang du mammouth dont ou retrouve anjourd'hui le squelette. Nous 
savons qu'il s'y trouve des elements de provenance et d'age tres divers, 
des elements germaniques, Chretiens, classiques, preclassiques et pre- 
historiques, peut-etre meme prehumains " (p. 211). This passage 
seems to me to contain an almost grotesque exaggeration of the ele- 
ment of sheer survival in our present morality or moral consciousness. 
Nor is the exaggeration much relieved by the tacit assumption con - 
tained in the proviso, "si nous la considerons objectivement." To 
take a simple illustration, the present meaning of a word is an objective 
fact, which is only distorted if we try to read into that meaning all 
that historical etymology can tell us as to the word's history. M. 
L6vy-Bruhl seems here to forget completely that institutions, customs, 
laws, etc., are, after all, in the case of a progressive people, being per- 
petually adapted to present needs, and that their survival depends, not 
on their past history, but on their present adaptation, and that con- 
sequently the essential clue to their present significance lies in the needs 
of our own time. I do not mean for a moment to undervalue the use for 
ethics of historical investigation. But it is a use, after all, which is 
limited, and the error of overestimating this use is far more serious. 
" L'histoire," says M. Rauh, "est devenue pour quelques penseurs 
une autre nature a laquelle on pretend subordonner la conscience 
actuellement vivante" (p. 52). And I cannot but think that his 
view of the limits of the utility of history for ethics is much nearer the 
truth than that of M. Levy-Bruhl. "[L'histoire]," continues M. 
Rauh, ' ' ne nous interesse que dans la mesure ou le passe ne differe pas 
trop du present. Au dela d'un certain rayon, elle est indifferente. II 
y a peu de chance pour que notre conscience soit troublee par des 
recherches ethnographiques ou anthropologiques " (p. 54). 

I have doubtless stated M. Levy-Bruhl' s position rather harshly, but 
where one disagrees on issues so fundamental, it seems less worth while 
to look for points of contact. It is a case in which, from one's own 
point of view, one can only wish that M. Levy-Bruhl' s great talents for 
exposition had been devoted to a better cause. 

Henry Barker. 
University of Edinburgh. 



